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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME 


How far is your hometown or your 
farm from Ottawa? This is one of 
the most important questions of the 
day. The answer, not in miles but 
in the degree of people’s participa- 
tion in the processes of government, 
will decide Canada’s future as a 
democratic nation. 

Every national policy affects some 
community, large or small, in some 
way. Every national policy has to 
be carried out in local situations. 
The war has outlined this pattern 
clearly. Rationing, for example, has 
worked in Canada, not because 
Donald Gordon made radio speeches, 
but because in every centre of 
population a local Ration Board dis- 
tributed books, handled complaints, 
checked on supplies. 

When we turn to the problems 
which face us as the war comes to 
its conclusion, it is obvious that 
national planning will fail unless 
community action translates pro- 
grammes into reality. 

To be specific, the attainment of 
full employment demands national 
policies on many things: preventing 
inflation, finding sufficient foreign 
markets for our goods, formulating 
taxation policies which will keep 
purchasing power at a maximum, 


encouraging government sponsored 
public works projects if and when 
private employment tends to fall off. 
Is there any link betwen these mat- 
ters and the local community? Can 
people along your street or your 
concession play any part in achiev- 
ing full employment? 

In human terms the question is: 
what can ordinary citizens do to see 
that when the boys come home they 
can find jobs which give them some 
outlet for their ability and promise 
a certain amount of security for the 
future? 

We don’t intend to suggest that 
full employment is the only question 
on the post-war agenda, but it is 
certainly Item Number 1 in the 
minds of most Canadians today. 

This is a problem for business 


men, for politicians, for labour 
leaders. Equally, it is a problem 
which educational organizations 


must tackle if they are concerned 
about fostering healthy and creative 
community life. 

Adult education, in particular, 
will matter in the post-war period 
only if it offers something to the 
citizens of this country who want 
to guarantee jobs for the boys when 
they come back home. It will count 
for something only if it provides 
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people with the tools to tackle all 
the other jobs which history has 
placed on the agenda of the imme- 
diate future. 

The most important task for adult 
education today is to ensure that 
there is no gap between your home- 
town or your farm, and Ottawa. 


J.HM. 


COMMUNITY REHABILITATION 
AT its recent Annual Meeting in 
Ottawa, the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education recognized “the 
unique opportunities which the re- 
turn of the soldier to civilian life, 
the readjustments of the lives of 
temporary war-workers and the 
coming of age of youth reared dur- 
ing the war years, present to all 
Adult Educationalists, as well as the 
great responsibilities involved.” 

The meeting went on record in 
favour of Community Councils as 
a form of organization which would 
draw together all agencies interested 
in taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. These Councils are con- 
ceived of as democratic organiza- 
tions composed of representatives of 
all organized groups in a local com- 
munity which might wish to co- 
operate in a program of adult 
education, in the broadest sense of 
that term. 

What can Community Centres do 
in the big task of rehabilitation? 
Post-war opportunities for training, 
employment, education, and medical 
care—all these are provided for the 


serviceman by legislation. But no 
laws can help a man get on his feet 
again in his own family and in his 
own community. It looks as if this 
is where Community Councils fit in. 

Last spring, in a debate in the 
House of Commons on rehabilitation 
plans for ex-servicemen, it was made 
quite clear by a government spokes- 
man that “Citizens’ Rehabilitation 
Committees” were to be an impor- 
tant link in readjustment. They have 
already come into being in dozens 
of towns and cities, and more are 
being formed all the time. Although 
encouraged by officials in charge of 
rehabilitation, Citizens’ Committees 
are entirely voluntary organizations. 

It would therefore, that 
where both Community Councils and 
Citizens’ Committees exist, there 
should be the fullest possible co- 
operation. Where there are no Com- 
munity Councils, many of the groups 
so concerned may find their place 
in the Citizens’ Committee. On the 
other hand, Community Councils 
may have to supply the initiative in 
dealing with rehabilitation matters 
where no Citizens’ Committees yet 
exist. 

However it works out, the task of 
helping the ex-servicemen to get re- 
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Cover Picture 
The first snowfall on an Ontario 
farm is a scene familiar to most 
easterners. This was photo- 
graphed by the National Film 
Board. 


























established in community life is too 
important to be jeopardized by over- 
lapping agencies competing for the 
privilege of doing the job. We want 
no jurisdictional disputes here! 


J.H.M. 


DISCUSSION ON A 

NATIONAL SCALE 
Some of us who, through the past 
five or ten years have struggled with 
the organization of discussion 
groups, never cease to be amazed at 
the scope of Canada’s three great 
discussion programs which use 
radio — Farm Forum, Citizens’ 
Forum, and Préparons L’Avenir. 
The two first mentioned have proven 
that they can operate nationally, and 
the third covers the Quebec Region 
in the French language. Each brings 
to hundreds of groups a united 
approach to progressive social think- 
ing, a sense of shared objectives for 
the public good. 

To-day communities in 
Canada need plead their inability to 
start and maintain local discussion 
groups. One of these three great 
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Forums should be adequate as a 
general framework within which a 
local group can operate. Instead of 
the relative isolation of an inde- 
pendent local group, or even an in- 
dependent district project, there is a 
kind of “esprit de corps” which 
thrives in groups where participants 
consider themselves part of an 
activity along with thousands of 
others. The families which make up 
Marmion Forum in Sullivan Town- 
ship have a loyalty to Marmion 
neighborhood, but monthly they hold 
a joint meeting of the twelve Forums 
in Sullivan. They know they are 
a part of a thousand people in 
Forums throughout Grey County. 
Each week they hear the views of 
Forums from all over Ontario. And 
every month they note basic similiar- 
ity among the views of groups from 
British Columbia to Nova Scotia. 
These large Forum projects com- 
bine, in proper balance, the intimate 
and informal associations of the 
local community with the desirable 
aspects of a mass movement. 

A most significant step was taken 
in the democratization of radio with 
the introduction of five minutes at 
the end of each broadcast in which 
the people talk back. This, in it- 
self, was an advance; but to have 
arranged it in an orderly manner, 
as a result of findings from group 
discussion, was a revolutionary inno- 
vation. 

From the beginning, the term 
“listening group” should have been 
rigidly boycotted, for the word 
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“listening” infers passive reception. 
These groups listen, but in a deliber- 
ate, organized way, and they con- 
centrate on the ideas given in the 
broadcast instead of merely absorb- 
ing a chance phrase in the midst of 


reading or conversation. They 
listen as an introduction to discus- 
sion — discussion which should 


reach some conclusions—conclusions 
which should affect action. 

It has been difficult to secure un- 
derstanding of the role of radio in 
these projects. It is used to intro- 
duce the subject of the week, and to 
provide some basic information and 
a variety of views on that subject. 
It is used to present the ideas of the 
Forum groups in a report to the 
nation. It is used to develop a sense 
of unity of purpose. Its services in 
these fields are complemented by 
similar services through printed 
materials. But the primary aspect 
of the Forums which use radio is the 
successful functioning of large num- 
bers of groups in discussion right 
where the people live. 

What are the objectives of the 
Forum groups? Not the least has 
been the homely neighbourliness, the 
sense of community, which has 
thrived in unexpected places. Unity 
—provincial, national, and inter- 
national—has arisen out of the thou- 
sands of people simultaneously en- 
gaged in serious discussion of a 
worthwhile subject. There has been 





a growth of knowledge and under- 
standing, dear to the heart of the 
educator. 

All these achievements should be 
recognized as action. And this 
action requires and deserves the 
patience and persistence of people 
who meet week after week for group 
discussion, sustained in the faith 
that this process is fundamental to 
the maintenance and progress of 
democracy. While it is not the 
function of the Forums directly to 
promote action in the local com- 
munity, hundreds of local action pro- 
jects will arise out of these discus- 
sions. Some of them will occur 
immediately as a result of deliberate 
action ; others will appear years later 
without any conscious relationship to 
the Forums. For there would be 
little hope for humanity if groups 
of citizens could discuss health and 
housing and rehabilitation, arrive at 
conclusions on local needs and 
potentialities for satisfying those 
needs, and then solace themselves 
with vain regrets because nothing is 
done. 

These three great Canadian dis- 
cussion group projects which use 
radio have proven themselves worthy 
in both method and result. The 
shape of things to come now largely 
depends upon the number of Forum 
groups which operate this winter. 
The answer to the challenge is to 
organize Forums. 


L.H. 














A What problems does agricul- 
ture face after the war in Canada? 
What plans are governments mak- 


ing? 


What About the Farmer’s Future? 


By Frank Shefrin 


CANADIANS are now asking them- 
selves: what national policy will 
ensure jobs for all, a reasonably high 
standard of living, and friendly 
international relations so essential 
for a large export trade after the 
war. 


These questions are particularly 
vital to Canadian farmers. They 
have no desire to live again through 
the years that followed World War 
I or the still worse years of the 
thirties. Farmers as a group want 
to make sure that they still will be 
able to sell the products they raise, 
that they will be able to keep the 
land in shape to produce, and that 
they will have the tools—equipment, 
research, training—for production. 
Put simply, the Canadian farmer 
wants stability and security. 


In planning a country’s agricul- 
ture, two conditions must be met. 
The pattern of production must be 
consistent with the best farm man- 
agement practices. Concrete meas- 
ures must enable the great masses 
of the population to obtain and use 
the food produced. 


In this article, we shall attempt 
to appraise the future prospects of 


agriculture in Canada by examining 
what kind of planning is now being 
done. We must begin by examin- 
ing the changing place of agriculture 
in relation to the Canadian economy 
as a whole, even though we can only 
briefly refer to some of the more 
important shifts or changes. 

Since Confederation, Canada’s 
people have been moving from the 
country to the cities and towns. In 
1871, eight out of every ten persons 
lived on small farms or in small 
scattered communities. Today, less 
than five out of every ten Canadians 
are to be found outside the cities 
and towns. Relatively fewer people 
farmed, but more land was brought 
under cultivation. During the sixty 
years between 1881 and 1941, the 
amount of land used for farming in- 
creased from a total of 45 million 
acres to about 175 million acres. 
The average size of the Canadian 
farm became bigger. Farmers have 
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increased their efficiency, just as 
have factory workers: they have 
been replacing human labour with 
machines. Because each farmer can 
till more acres and produce more 
farm products than formerly, a 
smaller proportion of all Canadian 
workers worked on the land as the 
decades went by. 

Bigger farms, greater mechaniza- 
tion, intensive specialization, have 
meant one thing only—a commercial 
agriculture. This trend breaks with 
a popular Canadian tradition that 
farmers’ sons or others get started 
as farm hands, save a little money, 
rent a farm, save some more money, 
and finally own the farm. Today, 
young farmers who are starting off 
do not have as much opportunity to 
choose between day labour, tenants 
and ownership. Good farms at 
prices young farmer’s 
ability to pay are scarce. Moreover, 
the young farmer is hindered by the 
usual necessity of making a size- 
able down payment of his own before 
he can obtain credit for the purchase 
of a farm. 


within a 


Two wars, a minor and a major 
depression, and a drought—all in a 
period of thirty years—made farm- 
ing a difficult proposition. Then 
farming was converted to war-time 
production. The earlier difficulties 
will very shortly be intensified by 
the problem of re-converting the 
agricultural industry from war-time 
to peace-time production. 

The need for strengthening the 
position of Canadian agriculture, 


both at home and abroad after the 
war, has been recognized by farmer 
organizations and by the Dominion 
and Provincial governments. Recon- 
struction committees were set up 
and charged with the responsibility 
of investigating and reporting on the 
various phases of post-war recon- 
struction. 

In September, 1941, the Dominion 
Government set up the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction. 
Under this Committee, there were 
six Subcommittees 
Agricultural Policy, Conservation 
and Development of Natural Re- 
sources, Publicly Financed Con- 
struction Projects, Housing and 
Community Post-War 
Employment Opportunities, and 
Post-War Problems of Women. 
The work of the Main Committee 
and the Subcommittees was com- 
pleted by the end of 1943. Seven 
reports were tabled in the House 
of Commons by March, 1944. 

Federal parliamentary committees 
on reconstruction and re-establish- 
ment and social security, composed 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate, were also set 
up. The purpose of these commit- 
tees was to study and report to 
Parliament upon all problems arising 
out of economic and social adjust- 
ments desirable for the post-war 
period. 

The Dominion Government and 
the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia have introduced 
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legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of departments of recon- 
struction. Similar action is being 
contemplated in practically every 
Here’s what the Federal 
Advisory Committee on Recon- 
struction and its Subcommittees 
have recommended : 
Price Policy: —The Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Policy recognized 
; that in the immediate post-war 
| period there may be uncertainty as 
to the future and a danger of violent 
price reactions. It recommended 
that steps should be taken to ensure 
a reasonable stability in farm prices 


province. 





and income. One method suggested 


by the Committee was to provide 
either subsidies, or support prices, 
or both, during this period. 

Export Trade:—It is clear that 
adequate export markets for farm 
products are essential for Canadian 
farm prosperity and, to a consider- 
able extent, for the prosperity of the 
whole Canadian economy. The 
fundamental problem of Canadian 
agriculture arises out of the fact that 
Canada produces a surplus of foods 
and certain raw materials over and 
above what the Canadian population 
can use. The war brought a great 





SHIPMENTS OF PRINCIPAL FOOD PRODUCTS i 
FROM CANADA TO UNITED KINGDOM“ 


Pork Products Wheat Wheat Flour Canned Fish Cheese Eggs 

Cwt Bu. Bots. Cwt Cw Dez. 
1939 sy * S 

1,860,000 61,870,000 2,980,000 368,000 811,000 1,020,000 
“ox 2892 

3,440,000 86,320,000 4,560,000 416,000 1,031,000 10,610,000 
 <) oss 

4,600,000 -139,440,000 7,800,000. 1,018,000 890,000 15,250,000 
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4,660,000 1,231,000 1,313,000 37,530,000 
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5,670,000 98,940,000 
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868,000 1,282,000 40,000,000 





TOTAL 20,810,000 476,650,000 27,670,000 3,901,000 5,327,000 104,410,000 


* Substantial shipments also have been made to the United 
Kingdom of processed milk, fresh, canned and evaporated: 
apples, canned tomatoes and dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 
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demand for exports of all kinds of 
Canadian foodstuffs, emphasizing 
once more the value of a large ex- 
port market to Canadian agriculture. 
It is considered, therefore, that the 
future prosperity of Canadian agri- 
culture will depend largely upon the 
continued existence of such markets. 

The Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Policy emphasized the impor- 
tance of freer international trade. 
It recommended that the Canadian 
government, representing one of the 
largest food-producing nations with 
surpluses to distribute, should take 
a definite lead in bringing about 
freer trade. It recommended spe- 
cifically that the Canadian govern- 
ment should try to have wheat made 
a free-trade commodity throughout 
the world, and should set up a 
National Wheat Marketing Council 
to promote the increased export of 
Canadian wheat and wheat products. 


Food and Agriculture :—Farmers 


have a real stake in a continuous 
high level of consumption which 
should be achieved through “full 
employment,” if possible, and with 
governmental aid, if necessary. If 
consumers are to be able to use 
greater quantities of foods and other 
farm products, commodities must be 
available to them at reasonable cost, 
including marketing charges. 

To bring Canadian nutrition up 
to satisfactory levels would mean 
substantial increases over pre-war 
consumption of milk, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, and meat. As a start, 


the Subcommittee on Agricultural 


Policy suggested that milk and hot 
lunches be provided for school chil- 
dren. 

To provide these protective foods, 
changes in the present pattern of 
agricultural production would be 
needed. It was recommended that 
a council, consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of the several Federal 
Departments concerned, be set up 
to ensure close co-operation in the 
shaping of policies in the fields of 
nutrition, domestic production plan- 
ning, and international trade agree- 
ments. 

The Land and Settlement:—Too 
many of our farmers are now faced 
with perennial poverty by under- 
taking to till farm soils which, under 
our present methods and techniques, 
are too poor to yield a living that 
will meet minimum standards. Much 
of this land is of low productivity 
and is highly erodible; it never 
should have been tilled. Other por- 
tions were originally productive but 
have been so misused that only 
decades of rest from cultivation will 
restore the topsoil. 

The main Committee and Sub- 
committees on Agricultural Policy 
and Conservation and Development 
of Natural Resources emphasized 
the need for a national conservation 
program. It was suggested that 
legislation similar to the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act be enacted 
to apply to all the provinces in 
Canada. 

Past mistakes in land settlement 
programs should not be repeated. 
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On this question the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Policy issued a list 
of cautions. It recommended that 
all land settlement should be pre- 
ceded by a soil survey and by 
classification of the land; that sub- 
marginal lands be withdrawn from 
use for crop production and be set 
aside for reforestation, community 
pastures, or other suitable use. 

Farm Credit: — The depressions 
of the early twenties and middle 
thirties, and the drought years, have 
made farmers very conscious of 
farm credit—short, intermediate, or 
long term. Although wartime pros- 
perity has permitted farmers to pay 
off a great deal of their indebted- 
ness in the last few years, it is felt 
that steps should be taken to pro- 
vide a farm credit system that will 
enable farmers to avoid many of the 
pitfalls of the past years. 

The Subcommitte on Agricul- 
tural Policy recommended that the 
services available through the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Act be extended 


by liberalizing the conditions under 
which loans are made. Supervision 
costs should be reduced by the use, 
if possible, of district agricultural 
agents; furthermore, in recognition 
of the part credit unions have played 
in providing credit for agriculture, 
the Dominion Government should 
join with the provincial governments 
in giving encouragement and sup- 
port to such organizations. 
Chemurgy:—The use of farm 
products as raw materials of indus- 
try is not new. Today, the post-war 
possibilities of new industrial uses 
are being investigated by various 
reconstruction committees. They 
hope that markets for new products 
and new markets for existing 
products may be found, by which 
farm income may be increased and 
made more stable. A large amount 
of research along this line has been 
and is being done in universities 
and in laboratories of the provincial 
and federal governments. Extension 
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FARM FACILITIES, 1931 


of this research was recommended 
by the Subcommittee. 

The Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Policy also made positive 
recommendations as regards co- 
operatives, marketing facilities, 
transportation, research, education, 
and extension services and farm 
labour. 

Rural Amenities: — Agriculture 
should offer its young people an 
equal chance at health, at educational 
and recreational facilities, and at 
vocational opportunities. Moreover, 
agriculture must broaden the areas 
in which it is attractive, so that intel- 
ligent and socially alert young peo- 
ple will choose it as a desirable 
vocation which offers psychological, 
social, and economic rewards. The 
unnecessary discomforts, isolation, 
and disadvantages of farm life must 
be removed. Steps must be taken 
to assure farmers that farming is as 
essential in peace as in war. 


The Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Policy recognized that com- 
munity centres are also an important 
rural need. Buildings planned for 
use as recreational centres for meet- 
ings, films, exhibitions, and libraries, 
should be put up. The Municipal 
Improvements Assistance Act or the 
National Housing Act should be ex- 
tended to make provision for long 
term amortization and low cost 
financing for this purpose. 

Farm Housing:—It has _ been 
widely recognized that the construc- 
tion of new and the modernization 
of existing farm homes would help 
improve agricultural living condi- 
tions. It would help check emigra- 
tion of farm population to the cities, 
and provide employment and mar- 
kets for post-war industry. 

Farm housing in Canada has in 
the past been the “forgotten child” 
of housing policy. Remedial action 
has become a matter of primary im- 
portance on the post-war agenda. 
This need has been recognized in 
the final report of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Plan- 
ning ; it recommended, among other 
things, a comprehensive farm hous- 
ing legislation, designed to make 
possible the replacement of sub- 
standard homesteads and a substan- 
tial improvement in the rest of the 
farm homes. Such a program, it 
is estimated, would involve an ex- 
penditure of about one-quarter 
billion dollars in the course of the 
first ten years after the war. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Servicemen, 


BiLt SMITH was an adventurous 
spirit, and in 1938 decided to take 
a trip to England before seriously 
settling down to his life work. While 
there he was attracted to the 
R.A.F., and enlisted for a peace- 
time period of service. When the 
war came along he remained in the 
R.A.F. for the duration but intends 
to return to Canada when it is all 
over. He has heard vaguely that 
Canada has a very good rehabili- 
tation program but wonders how it 
affects him. 

Although Bill Smith was in Eng- 
land for about a year before the war 
he never gave up his Canadian 
domicile because he had intended 
returning home at the end of his 
period of service with the R.A.F. 
Therefore, he is eligible for every 
benefit under Canada’s Rehabilita- 
tion Program when he resumes resi- 
dence in Canada. The only excep- 
tion is in the War Service Grants 
Act under which his grants will be 
decreased by any similar payment 
which he may receive from the Brit- 
ish Government for his service in 
the R.A.F. Fifty per cent of the 
amount of the British payment will 
be deducted from his gratuity and 
the remainder from his re-establish- 
ment credit. To be eligible he must 
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make application within a year of 
discharge and be domiciled and resi- 
dent in Canada at the time of appli- 
cation. 

Canadians serving under the same 
conditions with other Common- 
wealth Forces are equally eligible. 
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Up to the third week in 
October approximately 400 Univer- 
sity courses for ex-service men and 
women have been authorized by 
the new Department of Veterans 
Affairs. About a hundred of these 
are engineering courses and more 
than fifty are enrolled in Arts 
courses to qualify for such profes- 
sions as Teaching, the Ministry, 
Journalism and Law, and there are 
an equal number of Science stu- 
dents. More than forty are study- 
ing Commerce and Finance and 
forty others are potential Doctors, 
Dentists and Public Health Nurses. 
Twenty are studying Agriculture 
and there are eighteen prospective 
lawyers. Twenty-two are taking 
Post-Graduate courses of almost as 
many varieties and eight are attend- 
ing classes at universities in the 
United States. About ninety of the 
total are officers, including a Lieut.- 
Col. and two Majors and there are 
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twelve ex-service women, four of 
whom were Nursing Sisters. 

The fees for the various courses 
are paid under the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order and most 
of the students receive Maintenance 
Grants of $60 per month for single 
men and women or $80 per month 
for a man and his wife with allow- 
ances for dependents. In addition, 
they are permitted to earn up to $40 
per month without their maintenance 
grants being affected. 
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A Dual Service Pension has been 
created by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs to assist ex-service 
men who have seen service in both 
wars in their return to civil life. It 
is designed to protect the older ex- 
servicemen who is not eligible for 
benefits under the War Veterans’ 
Act and who would, undoubtedly, 
find it difficult to compete in the 
labour market after the war. 

A veteran who served in the 
Canadian Forces of this war and 
served in any of His Majesty’s 
Forces in the previous war becomes 
eligible at the age of 60, or upon 
becoming permanently incapable of 
maintaining himself through physical 
or mental disability or insufficiency. 
The rates are $365 for a veteran 
without dependents and $730 per 
year to a man with a wife and/or 
children. 

Widows and orphaned children of 
deceased veterans coming under 
this category are also eligible. 
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Canada has completed another 
step looking towards rehabilitation 
of ex-service men and women by 
the setting up of a department to 
deal with matters which are of 
exclusive interest and benefit to 
Canadian war veterans. This De- 
partment has been appropriately 
christened the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and the Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie has been appointed the 
Minister of the new department. 


In addition to the functions which 
the Department takes over from the 
former Department of Pensions and 
National Health, such as Pensions, 
care, hospitalization, rehabilitation 
and re-establishment in civil life of 
Canada’s veterans, the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
formerly the responsibility of Mines 
and Resources, and the Veterans’ 
Insurance Act, formerly Depart- 
ment of Finance, are now incor- 
porated in the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 
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Application forms for the War 
Service Gratuity may now be 
obtained from all Naval, Military 
and Air Force units in Canada or 
at district or sub-district offices of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
and honourably discharged active 
service personnel should make appli- 
cation at once. Members of the 
home defence army are eligible for 
gratuities only for the period of 
their service in the Aleutian Islands. 
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Have you ever wondered how a 


Community Centre gets started? 
Here’s the story of how one was 
born in a typical small town. 


Wiarton Community Centre 


By Mrs. J. W. Kastner 


Tuis is the story of a town that has 
asserted its belief in its youth. It 
has provided for them a community 
centre organization where they may 
find outlet for that restlessness and 
desire for activity which belong to 
youth. This is the story of a town 
that believes that cooperative help- 
fulness is the basis of good citizen- 
ship. 

Wiarton is the name of this town. 
Primarily a summer resort, its 
population of 1700 is made up 
largely of sailors, active and retired, 
business and professional men, and 
workers in the furniture factory and 
boat-building yard. No war indus- 
tries have broken its calm. Two 
schools provide education, and a 
weekly newspaper links the com- 
munity in the maze of local events 
which it records. 

Rather a typical Ontario town is 
Wiarton—typical in its attempt to 
keep going in a world dominated 
by large commercial centres ; typical 
in the restlessness of its youth. 

The lack of recreational facilities 
for young people bothered the good 
citizens of the town for many years. 
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They wanted to produce good citi- 
zens. They knew that when the 
teen-ager complains there is “noth- 
ing to do,” trouble is bound to re- 
sult. They found no major problem 
of delinquency on their doorstep but 
they knew that at too many periods 
in the year the street corner was the 
only place where the youth could 
find diversion. True, the natural 
location of Wiarton gave certain 
opportunities for swimming, boating, 
and skating at various periods dur- 
ing the year, but these were par- 
ticipated in only at sporadic inter- 
vals. There was an open air rink 
in the town but, as it depended on 
the weather, the season during 
which it operated proved to be very 
inadequate. The two schools lacked 
gymnastic facilities because of lack 
of funds. Churches were not equip- 
ped with any recreational facilities 
although they strove to keep going 
two worthwhile boys’ organizations. 





Mrs. J. W. Kastner is Public 
Relations Officer of the Wiarton 
Community Centre. 




















The High School also stepped in to 
offer weekly social gatherings for 
the students. But, all in all, there 
was a decided lack of things for the 
young people to do. 

Through the years several at- 
tempts were made to remedy this 
situation. At times there were 
organized basketball games and 
hockey games, but these were spon- 
sored generally by small groups or 
by individual citizens, and while they 
did much good at the time they were 
in operation, they eventually petered 
out. People continued to talk about 
the need, however, and the youth 
of the town strongly expressed their 
wish for a good rink and organized 
ball, basketball, and football games. 

Finally, believing that a more 
thorough attempt at organization 
should be made, one of the members 
of the Wiarton Women’s Institute 
brought the matter up at the regular 
monthly meeting of that society. 
Her suggestion was greeted with en- 
thusiasm and a committee of Insti- 
tute members was then formed, 
headed by the original spokesman. 
Later this committee met with a 
group of representatives of many of 
the leading organizations of the 
town, including the Rotary Club, 
Athletic Association, Students’ 
Association and Town Council. 

The discussion at this meeting 
showed intense interest and brought 
forth many practical plans. The 
women’s Committee had hoped for 
at least a small beginning including 
the development of the rink and 
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some sports, and possibly a club 
room for teen-agers. The men in- 
sisted on the organization being 
town-wide and drawn up with all 
due legality. At the first committee 
meeting a sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to form a constitution to be 
presented later at a public gathering 
to be called in the Town Hall. A 
member of the clergy who had some 
experience in Social Service work 
was chosen to head this constitution 
committee. After the drafting of the 
proposed constitution, the committee 
met again to discuss every detail 
that it presented. 

A public meeting of interested 
citizens was then called. A chart 
illustrating the constitution was pre- 
sented and explained. The consti- 
tution was passed and the election of 
officers took place. The Mayor of 
the town was appointed honorary 
president. A Board of Management 
was elected. The project was now 
known as the Wiarton Community 
Centre, and the local Anglican 
clergyman, a man of experience in 
social service and sports, was ap- 
pointed supervisor. He chose direc- 
tors for all the activities: not only 
sports, but social affairs and edu- 
cational activities. 

The community centre opened late 
in the Fall of 1943. Nothing could 
be done in wartime about securing 
a building for a Community Centre, 
but through the cooperation of the 
mayor and Council the right to use 
the auditorium of the town hall for 
many activities, including dances and 
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indoor games, was secured. In fact 
all the members of the organization 
were so anxious to make the best 
of what they had, and to get the 
work going that even when the heat- 
ing facilities at the Town Hall 
proved inadequate, the need was 
quickly supplied by the installation 
of a good old-fashioned stove which 
shed its warmth on many a gay 
gathering through the winter 
months, and seemed to add a homey 
aspect. 

The first activity to blossom forth 
was a weekly dance held in the Town 
Hall. Four members of the dance 
committee are always present as 
hosts and hostesses. Adequately 
though not too strictly supervised, 
the dances are enjoyed by the 
younger and older people alike. 
These dances have not only been 
self-supporting, but have continued 
to supply funds to carry on other 
projects sponsored by the Com- 
munity Centre, many of which are 
provided free of charge. 

The second department to make 
headway was the rink committee, 
which contented itself this year with 
adding improvements to the exist- 
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ing open air rink. Donations of 
stoves for the dressing rooms were 
gladly received, the rink put in good 
working order, and a caretaker was 
hired. So enthusiastic were the lads 
of the town that they even lent a 
hand at lugging forth the large town 
fire hose to flood the rink. They 
offered their services for many other 
odd jobs. 

A couple of senior and junior 
hockey teams were organized and 
a few games with outside towns were 
also played. In indoor sports basket- 
ball and volleyball score high. 
These games are played by school 
students and old timers. It is quite 
an event to see local merchants, doc- 
tors, or members of the clergy toss- 
ing the ball around with lustily 
yelling youths! 

To safeguard the children who had 
for years been using hills leading 
onto the main thoroughfare for to- 
bogganing, the committee in charge 
of Outdoor Sports built a toboggan 
slide on vacant park land. 

One of the most popular features 
of the Community Centre is Open 
House, sponsored every Thursday 
Night. The floor of the Town Hall 
Auditorium has been marked off for 
shuffle-board, five pins, etc. Corner 
spaces are devoted to table games. 
Supervision is discreet and kept in 
the background, and Open House 
is definitely the young people’s night. 

Now of course it has taken money 
to finance this scheme. No member- 
ship fees are charged; the managers 
wanted all citizens to feel that they 
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are members of the Community 
Centre. In some of the major 
events, such as skating and dancing, 
admission fees are charged to cover 
incidental costs including orchestras, 
lighting, heating, etc. Some pro- 
jects such as the story hour, the 
toboggan slides, and Open House 
are free of charge, so that no one 
in town may be barred from the 
activities. Funds to carry on the 
work are, however, largely derived 
from an annual drive. One of these 
drives has already been held. The 
objective was $500, and the money 
taken in totaled over $1,000. The 
Rotary Club, the Women’s Insti- 
tute, the Canadian Legion, business 
men, manufacturers, the housewife 
and the man on the street—all co- 
operated enthusiastically in securing 
the necessary money. 

Many of those interested in the 
Community Centre hope that a por- 
tion of the fund will be set aside 








for the erection of a permanent 
Community Centre building which 
may provide room for a rink, gym- 
nasium, and recreation rooms. This, 
they feel, will stabilize leadership 
in sporting activities in the town. 

The Wiarton Community Centre 
was not started by experts. It 
arose from the desire of the towns- 
folk to produce good future citizens 
and to integrate the various groups 
in the community. It is still in the 
experimental stage, and improve- 
ments can still be made. In the 
struggle to achieve a definite plan 
which would work, the structure has 
become a little rigid, a little too much 
organized from the top down. The 
officials recognize this, and are work- 
ing to correct it by more democratic 
planning and participation. 

This is an experiment in human 
relationships. It should result in 
progressive community spirit in any 
small town. 
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Parents Face Their Problems 


TAKING for its theme, “Meeting 
Parents’ Problems Today” a gather- 
ing unique in Canada met during the 
Summer School Session of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

“The Parents’ Institute”, for so it 
was named, was held under the 
auspices of the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension and the Summer 
School Session at the request of the 
Columbia Parent-Teacher 
Federation. 
sion leaders were Dr. S. R. Laycock 


Sritish 
Lecturers and discus- 


and Dr. D. H. Russell, who were 
teaching at the University Summer 
Session. Dr. Laycock is Professor 
of Educational Psychology at. the 
University of Saskatchewan, and 
Dr. Russell is Associate Professor 
of Education at the University of 
California. The Sessions were held 
in a class room of the University, 
from ten to twelve in the morning 
and from one to three in the after- 
noon. 

In planning the Institute the com- 
mittee decided that it would be well 
to set a limit of fifty who might 
attend, but were not at all hopeful 
that fifty mothers in these busy days 
would enroll for the two-day ses- 
As soon as publicity was 
given in the press however, and 


sions. 


notices sent out to interested groups, 
registrations came pouring in, and 
in a few days one hundred and 
thirty-five parents had sent in their 
application forms together with the 
small fee which had been agreed 
upon. 

The program was designed to 
meet the needs and interests of 
parents with children of every age 
group, and care was taken to keep 
the choice of topics “down to earth” 
and of real practical interest to 
parents who are faced these days 
not only with the usual problems of 
child upbringing but also with diffi- 
culties resulting from war con- 
ditions. 

Here is an outline of the program: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 
10 a.m.-12 noon—“Discipline and 
Supervision”—how much free- 
dom ? Dr. S. R. Laycock 
1 p.m.-3 p.m.—“Emotional Develop- 
ment through the Pre-School 
Years” Dr. D. H. Russell 



























Mrs. M. ALison KERN ts chair- 
man of the British Columbia 
Parent - Teachers’ Association, 
and is a member of the Executive 
of the National Federation of 
Home and School Associations. 
























THURSDAY, JUNE 29 
10 a.m.-12 noon—‘The Nagging 
Parent”—how not to have a 
happy home! Problems of 
Adolescence. 
“Children and Money”—earn- 
ing, spending, and allowances. 
Dr. S. R. Laycock 
1 p.m.-3 p.m.—‘The Effects of War 
on Family Life” 
Dr. D. H. Russell 


After each lecture ample time was 
provided for questions and discus- 
sion. This procedure served the 
double purpose of giving assistance 
on specific individual problems and 
of providing study group members 
with experience in the technique of 
group discussion. Discussion was 
lively and animated, and although 


the class was a large one, almost 
everyone participated. 

Enrollees at the Parents’ Institute 
were not all mothers, some fathers 
were present, and even one grand- 
father! A number of teachers 
dropped in for one or two of the 
sessions also. 


This first experiment of holding 
a “Parents’ Institute” during the 
Summer School Session of the Uni- 
versity proved such a success that 
it is hoped to make it a permanent 
annual feature, and next year an 
experiment will be tried of conduct- 
ing a play school in conjunction with 
the Parents’ Institute, where the 
small children of younger mothers 
may be cared for while mother 
attends the classes. 





“School For Parents’ On The Air 


Radio talks on child guidance 
designed for parents, teachers and 
social workers will be heard on the 
Trans-Canada network at 4.18 p.m. 


EDT. 


December 5—Cheating Children 
of Friends; speaker, S. R. 
Laycock. 

December 12—Cheating Children 
of Clear Minds; speaker, S. 

R. Laycock. 


December 19—Cheating Children 
of Good Bodies; speaker, 
Dr. Alan Brown. 

December 26—Cheating Children 
of Good Character; speaker, 
S. R. Laycock. 


Write for free Chart of Child 
Needs to CBC Women’s Interests, 
Box 500, Toronto 1, Ontario. These 
charts are in third edition with 
100,000 copies already in circulation. 
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A Can people be trained for com- 





munity leadership? Camp Mac- 
donald has been doing this for 


three years. 


School For Community Leaders 


By R. Alex Sim 


Camp MAaAcponaLp has finished its 
fourth season. It operated in 1942 
as a training centre for leaders of 
the adult education movement in the 
Eastern Townships. 

In 1943, two camps were operated. 
The local camp met as it had dur- 
ing the two previous years, at Cedar 
Lodge on beautiful Lake Memphre- 
magog, while a “campus camp” was 
operated at Macdonald College. 

The appeal of this latter Camp 
was directed to farm and labor lead- 
ers, personnel and recreation special- 
ists from the industries, librarians, 
National Film Board projectionists, 
educators and social workers. The 
idea of cross fertilization of ideas 
and experiences was put forth as a 
justification for appeal to such a 
wide, broad group. It was also 
assumed that there were leaders in 
all these walks of life who were 
anxious to learn more about methods 
and materials in adult education 
and recreation. Besides the exper- 
ience of the Adult Education Service 
of McGill University with the local 
camps at Cedar Lodge, there was 
the experience of the McGill De- 


partment of Physical Education 
with an Industrial Recreation Course 
during the winter of 1942-43. The 
“campus camp” which is reported 
in detail in a fifty-page report pub- 
lished by the participants of the 
camp, seemed to fully justify these 
assumptions. 

In laying plans for 1944, it was 
decided to combine the Cedar Lodge 
Camp and the “campus camp”— 
holding a two-week session at the 
Cedar Lodge camp-site. Since it 
was becoming more of a summer 
school, the name “Camp Mac- 
donald” was becoming somewhat 
less appropriate, although it was still 
useful in designating the way of 
life as one in the out-of-doors, one 
that has become part and parcel of 
the life of Canadians for many 
generations. 











R. Arex Sim, Director of the 
Rural Adult Education Service 
of McGill University, organized 
Camp Macdonald and directs 
weekly community schools in 
thirteen Quebec centres. 




















In view of the new and emerging 
character of the project it was given 
the name “School of Community 
Programs”. 

This new emphasis was deliberate. 
We were to deal broadly with 
METHODS of adult education and 
The PRINCIPLES 


were to be divided roughly into two 


recreation. 


sections—in the first week on 
GROUP WORK, and during the 


second week on COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION. But from the 


standpoint either of the adminis- 
trator of programs, or of the local 
one of 
planning and operating Community 
Programs. 


leader, the problem was 


In all our thinking now is the 
dominating problem—How can we 
create communities that are fit for 
our soldiers, sailors and airman— 
and their female counterparts in 
each Service? How can we adjust 
our wartime economy to peace time 
production? How can we make 
good the ideals for which men and 
have worked, sacrificed, 
fought and died? To solve these 
problems entailed new techniques in 
adult education, new techniques that 
the war has forced upon us. 

The School of Community Pro- 


women 


grams was designed to consider the 
proper and appropriate use of these 
methods and techniques from the 
standpoint of the person who creates 
the program, from the standpoint 
of the national, provincial or district 
organizer of programs, and finally 
from the standpoint of the local 
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leader without whose intelligent 
leadership the most elaborate pro- 
gram is likely to miscarry. 

Those who attended the School 
of Community Programs in 1944 
can be classified into two main sec- 
tions: administrators and local 
leaders. By administrator we mean 
either the person who is setting up 
and organizing groups, like a pro- 
vincial Citizens’ Forum secretary, 
or the person who creates films, 
broadcasts, or study outlines. His 
is the long range contact with his 
groups. By a local leader, we mean 
anyone doing a job of community 
leadership. Camp Macdonald had 
local leaders—leaders of Farm 
Forums, Citizens’ Forums and Film 
Circuits, librarians, “Y” secretaries, 
social workers, school teachers and 
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ministers. They lived together with 
radio and film producers, national 
and provincial forum secretaries, 
home demonstration agents, pro- 
vincial agents of the National Film 
Board and their projectionists. 

To name our participants would 
be to list an impressive group of 
people who wanted more than a pep 





} talk about adult education; a group 
who wanted to grapple with the 
' deeper questions of policy and 


method. The assembling of such 
an impressive group indicates not 
only the maturity of the adult edu- 
cation movement in Canada but the 
fact that Camp Macdonald was well 
timed because it was greatly needed. 
It goes without saying no one person 
or institution can claim the credit for 
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the program of Camp Macdonald 
expanding from one of local to one 
with national scope. Last year when 
the enlarged program was under 
discussion a wide group of organi- 
zations, either sponsored or actively 
supported the project. Some of 
these might be listed: 


Canadian Association for Adult 


. Education 
Workers’ Educational Association 
of Canada 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales, 
Université Laval 
School of Physical Education, 


McGill University 
Library School, McGill Univer- 
sity 
Quebec Physical Education Asso- 
ciation 








The National 
Y.W.C.A. 

This year Laval University par- 
ticipated even more closely in the 
planning of the program. Indeed a 
serious effort was made to operate 
on a bilingual basis. And so suc- 
cessful was this aspect of the pro- 
gram that many participants—both 
English and French speaking, felt 
that the most interesting feature of 
the program was this opportunity to 
live and work with people who 
spoke the other official language. 

Another very significant asso- 
ciation was the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, co-operated offi- 
cially in the program with its head, 
Dr. Wilbur Hallenbeck, acting as 
the senior member of the teaching 
staff. 

The program ran for two weeks. 

The first week was devoted to 
group work with three separate 
courses: (1) For the local leaders, 
(2) For administrators, (3) For 
recreation leaders. 

Not only was the educational 
method that underlies all discussion 
group activity dealt with but also 
the uses, and the dangers in using 
films and radio in discussion group 
work. But the scope of our investi- 
gation went beyond this to include 
all types of group work—the volun- 
teer group, the recreation group and 
the group work of the social worker. 
In each case the role of the local 
leader and administrator were 
delineated. Staff members of both 


Council of the 
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the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the National Film 
Board were present to discuss tech- 
nical production problems, and to 
explore new uses of these media in 
the group program. Music appre- 
ciation, both in radio and in films, 
dramatic programs, talks on public 
affairs were considered. 

The second week was devoted to 
problems of community organization 
with separate courses: (1) The 
hbrary in the community, (2) The 
school in the community, (3) Recre- 
ation in the community. As the 
community is a vastly more complex 
social organism than the group, con- 
sequently the approach to it was 
more complex. Our entire school 
was moved “en bloc”, or in groups 
to surrounding communities. In 
this way, under the guidance of 
skilled, and tactful sociologists, an 
industrial community, a rural com- 
munity, and a farm were visited. 
These visits enabled those who were 
likely to be setting up a program 
in a community, as most adult edu- 
cators frequently are, to understand 
how to get an insight into the struc- 
ture, attitudes, and customs of a 
community. 

Then the function of the various 
institutions in the life of the com- 
munity—the library, the school, the 
church, clubs, the municipal organi- 
zations and the like—were visual- 
ized. 

Once having selected the topics 
on which courses were to be given, 
the staff, and to some extent the 





students themselves, there came the 
real problem of how to make these 
a functioning program. The ap- 
proach to building such a program 
was on this basic premise: 
“That you can not talk or lecture 
a man into being a leader, but 
that techniques must be demon- 
strated, and practiced, while real 
situations must be experienced.” 
Thus practice, demonstration and 
experience largely replaced lectures. 
This required two entirely op- 
posite situations. The first require- 
ment was the creation of a well 
integrated and functioning com- 
munity within the camp itself with 
its own government, customs, morale 
problems and community programs. 
Our relatively remote site at Cedar 
Lodge on beautiful Lake Memphre- 
magog made it possible to achieve 
this objective, particularly since 
work duties around the camp helped 
to create this genuine, though im- 
promptu and not very typical com- 
munity, where French and English ; 
representatives of capital, labour 
and agriculture; men and women; 
young and old, seemed to get along 
on the highest imaginable level of 
harmony. It was found, as has been 
found by many other educators, that 
community work—sweeping, scrub- 
bing, dish-washing, making beds, 
and the like—created situations 
among people and an attitude to- 
ward the whole project that no 
amount of “paid for” services could 
have possibly created. It was in this 
milieu that our adult education and 
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demon- 


recreation program was 
strated and analysed. And it was 
the privilege of everyone to partici- 
pate as a planner and executor of a 
program, while in other situations 
he was the one on whom the pro- 
gram was being executed. 


The opposite situation from the 
warm and intimate atmosphere we 
had created for ourselves was to 
go abroad into neighboring com- 
munities where people were living 
at an ordinary tempo, facing the 
routine problems and dilemmas 
every community must face. In 
these visits, an attempt was made to 
survey existing problems or to par- 
ticipate in community events. These 
excursions enabled the participants 
to observe the tensions, and conflicts, 
as well as the aspects of accom- 
modation and co-operation that are 
in the makeup of any given com- 
munity. 

Furthermore these trips led us to 
the inevitable but often cleverly 





avoided question: Education for 
what? If not education for action, 
what type of mind and personality 
do we strive to develop? If toward 
action, toward what end is the action 
directed ? 

These were thorny questions we 
asked. We examined and tested 
methods, techniques, ways and 
means. All in their place important. 
But, recognizing Dr. Goebbels as a 
master technician in adult education 
—toward the wrong end—the diffi- 
cult and ultimate question of ends 
became more and more demanding. 

Judging from letters we have re- 
ceived from those who participated, 
the quality of the experience we had 
together as we worked out our prob- 
lems and made our own life good 
went a long way to answering these 
questions. 

It is interesting to note our ad- 
vancement from the single group to 
the more complex community, from 
the community to the still more com- 
plex problems of Canada and the 
world. 

The emphasis on community pro- 
grams was right and needful. If 
it is seen as a local effort, a com- 
munity program is sheer escapism. 
But, if it is seen in terms of the 
world, and of Canada, community 
programs, utilizing the best prin- 
ciples of group and community 
organization, practicing the best 
methods in recreation and adult edu- 
cation, may become effective means 
of enlarging our democratic way of 
life. 
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A Should men and women re- 





ceive equal pay for equal work? 
Two school-teachers state pros and 
cons on an issue of growing post- 


war importance. 


Equal Pay Threatens Family Life 


I HAVE nothing against the equal 
pay principle with compensation. It 
is a fair, honest, and thoroughly 
democratic procedure. The quarrel 
is solely with the stark application 
of the title of this theme. I believe 
that the O.S.S.T.F. (Ontario Sec- 
ondary School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion) might very well adopt the 
equal-pay-for-equal-work principle, 
coupled with adequate compensating 
allowances for teachers with depen- 
dents. It seems to me, however, 
that a complete ignoring of the 
national and international implica- 
tions in the equal-pay-for-equal- 
work principle as between men and 
women, is evident in the press dis- 
cussions of this problem. Labour 
unions and legislative bodies are 
strongly urging equal pay for equal 
work as a just, equitable, and wise 
measure of economic reform. 

The truth is that this principle 
will destroy (1) the domestic life, 
(2) the national life, and (3) the 





*These two articles are excerpts, re- 
printed by permission, from The Bulletin, 
Journal of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation. 


independence of every people that 
applies it without compensations. .. . 

Where women receive the same 
pay as men, they are, on the whole, 
unwilling to assume the burdens of 
home-making. Many women have 
a sneaking suspicion anyway that 
God played a mean trick on them in 
making them the child-bearing sex. 
The hue and cry for equal pay is 
therefore a God-given opportunity, 
extended in compensation, so to 
speak, that they may evade this 
function of child-bearing. They will 
seek instead more dazzling careers 
in business, industry, the profes- 
sions—in short, in every field in 
which men work. 

For it must be admitted that there 
is nothing which a man does which 
women cannot be found to do equally 
well. They are infinitely adaptable, 
have fully as much intelligence as 
men, and in some fields altogether 
outstrip men. In the field of finer 
contributions to the life of civiliza- 
tion—the arts, sciences, medicine, 
literature, morality, research, and 
kindred employments—they do peer- 
less work. In the field of manual 














tasks, of doing the practical things 
of life—in business, in industry, in 
war-work, and particularly in the 
home—they have made themselves 
indispensable. In bringing to the 
world of men and children cheer, 
comfort, and those spiritual influ- 
ences which lift human beings above 
the lower animals, they have played 
a part beyond appraisal. 

In the function of motherhood 
they perform a part unimaginably 
greater than any other for which 
society owes them a debt. Through 
it the highest and best values in life 
are transmitted. But it is this very 


thing which equal pay for equal 
work will strangle. 

The equal pay principle appeals to 
women because it offers them escape 
from the responsibilities of child- 
bearing and home-making. It offers 
them independent careers. The 
woman of the future, when this 
principle becomes universally 
adopted, will not wish to accept the 
double burden of the child and the 
home plus the responsibility of 
doing the same job that a man is 
doing. Nor will she wish to give 
up her job, marry a man, and 

(Continued on page 45) 


Equal Work Deserves Equal Pay 


AFTER reading Mr. Charles S. 
Gulston’s article in the Bulletin, I 
feel constrained to offer a protest. 
I think that his arguments ignore 
some facts which, in my mind at 
least, are important. I am, per- 
haps, peculiarly in a position to 
speak of them, as I have had ex- 
perience both as a secondary school 
teacher and as the wife of a second- 
ary school teacher. 

When we speak of equal pay for 
equal work we are usually thinking 
in terms of money received for ser- 
vices rendered. In our relations 
with the Board of Education that is 
the only compensation for our work 
we receive. But, when we try to 
estimate what makes our lives worth- 
while and worth living, other factors 
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than money must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

It is quite true that, as the wife 
of a school teacher, I had an income 
which was negligible as compared 
with that which I now receive. On 
the other hand, I had a home, and 
time to keep it clean and attractive. 
I had a child, who not only provided 
a wealth of interest during baby- 
hood, but who also gave promise of 
unceasing interest in the years to 
come. I had a husband who was 
appreciative of everything I did for 
him, and who did not expect over- 
time work from me when I was 
particularly tired. It is true that 
I have today more cash in the bank 
than I had when a wife, but if I 


(Continued on page 45) 














Calling All Citizens 





Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


The difference between a Forum that is successful and one that is 
having difficulties seems to me to be definitely based on whether a group 
knows clearly what it is doing and why it is doing it. This struck me 
forcibly about a group that met in Halifax the other night. In size this 
group is a good deal larger than most other forums, having an average 
attendance of about 30 people—approximately two-thirds of these being 
service personnel and one-third civilians from Halifax. This group had 
had an extremely successful season last year and was starting on its second 
season. They had themselves helped to get other groups going on shore 
and certain of their members had taken the discussion guides to sea and had 
started informal groups on their ships. And apart from their able chair- 
man and secretary, the clearest reason for this success was that they knew 
why they were meeting together, what they were trying to accomplish at 
these meetings and what that accomplishment would lead forward to in their 
lives. Citizens’ Forum was not something that was carried out in a fit 
of absent-mindedness, but something that had a reason. 

The first thing that this group realized was that if they were to be 
capable citizens of Canada—playing the productive role that democracy 
demands—they had to know more about the country. In the year 1944, 
knowledge is power and only those who know what is happening in Canada 
will be able to play a real part in shaping that country. 

Secondly, it was obvious that by discussing these facts together and 
by the interplay of opinion against opinion, each individual member of 
the Forum sharpened and clarified his own mind on the anvil of controversy. 
Clearly, if the ideas you voiced had to stand up before 29 other minds, 
flaws in them were quickly thrown out. As one of the members said, “A 
lot of my ideas that were sort of misty in my head, I’ve brought out and 
heard people criticize them and praise them and this has helped me to 
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adjust them and revise them in the light of what the others said.” A lot 
of half-formed ideas have been put into shape. A lot of prejudices have 
been unable to stand up in front of other people’s criticisms. Of course, 
just expressing our own ideas before other people often clears them up in 
our own minds. 

The third fact that many of this group realized, and this was one of 
the things that made them most effective, was that the whole idea wasn’t 
just “pie in the sky”, but that answers to these Canadian problems are 
tough. Finding the answers means real thought—not just a last-minute 
airing of prejudices on a Tuesday night. They realized that sifting the 
facts by their own experience, reading other facts in other places, were 
necessary if they were to get anywhere—and that after the discussion was 
over it was up to them to learn more. 

The last reason why this Forum seemed so effective was that its mem- 
bers realized that this discussion was something to equip them for future 
life. Many of the service personnel could not apply the things they had 
learned right away in the places they were stationed, for their time was 
fully occupied with the prosecution of the war. But it was clear that what 
was learned was not going to be just sterile thought, but in the future 
would be applied to the vital problems of Canadian life. This was not just 
discussion in a vacuum, but discussion as an instrument to help produce 
more effective citizens. 

Of course the essential quality of this Forum was that it had a sense of 
purpose and a feeling of growth. And this is the most necessary quality; 
with it, each Citizens’ Forum can do a useful job for Canadian democracy,— 
without it they will die. 

This sense of movement and growth perhaps will be intensified this 
year by the fact that the subjects will not be dealt with in a single evening, 
but will be discussed from different angles on three or four consecutive 
broadcasts. 

However, quite apart from the subjects and their treatment on the 
radio or in the study bulletins, the responsibility for giving each Forum 
growth and movement—so that each member of the group and the group 
as a whole knows that it is learning and expanding through this activity— 
is up to the chairman and to each member. This feeling that Citizens’ 
Forum is something worth doing, that it is part of democratic living, is 
up to each group itself. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE GRANT. 
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Why and how a local Citizens’ 


Forum started last year among 
neighbours along a city street. 


Eulogy On A Neighbourhood 


By Violet Anderson 


Wuen the war broke out in 
September 1939, the neighbourhood 
was a series of individual houses, 
odd shapes and sizes, lined up and 
down the street like someone’s 
Monday wash. It was a new 
neighbourhood and the people knew 
each other only slightly; their con- 
tacts and interests were far-flung 
across the city. Then three things 
happened. All the babies began to 
grow up; gas-rationing was intro- 
duced; the munition industries took 
all the mothers’ helpers. Out of 
these changes the real neighbour- 
hood was born. When the children 
ventured forth to make new friends 
a half block away, the mothers were 
two steps behind; they couldn’t be 
anywhere else. As time went on 
they found a good deal of their pleas- 
ure just these two steps behind their 
children, within the confines of the 
neighbourhood. 

It was the war which placed these 
young mothers firmly within their 
own homes. It was the children 


who first took them out into the 
neighbourhood. 


There followed a 





whole series of co-operative projects 
which step by step welded the iso- 
lated houses on the street into a 
community. The women organized 
a nursery group for the pre-school 
children, each mother taking charge 
one morning a week; the children 
were safe and happy in someone’s 
garden, the mothers were free to 
bake cherry pies, wash blankets, and 
pull weeds. 

Pulling weeds became no mere 
pastime in the neighbourhood. 
When the national appeal went out 
to people to grow their own vege- 
tables, the neighbourhood responded 
with the community victory garden. 
In the spring and summer of the 
year, whole families can be seen in 
the nearby field wrestling potatoes 
and corn out of twitch grass and 
clay. Everybody gardens in the 





Mrs. VrioLetT ANDERSON, editor 
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neighbourhood. It is a neighbour- 
hood of children, dogs, house- 
repairing, and gardening. The Fall 
Fair becomes the logical conclusion 
of a season of bent backs tanning 
in the sun. 

Assuredly the neighbours have 
similar interests. Without the war, 
doubtful whether 
these interests would have found 
common expression or so many 
pleasures been discovered within the 
community. The winter skating- 
rink in a neighbour’s backyard has 
become the possession not only of the 
children, but of the parents as well, 
much to their own and the children’s 
amusement. Holiday seasons bring 
forth a whole flock of parties, in- 
volving anything from quiz tests to 
limerick singing. Christmas carol- 
singing appears in many manifesta- 
tions, but the most popular is 
probably the most conglomerated, 
with everyone in the neighbourhood 
present, singing each carol five times 
over. The twenty-fourth of May, in 
those early years of the war when 
fireworks were available, was a time 
to stage one huge neighbourhood 
show, something very big and very 
bright for a child to remember. 

The enthusiasm of children and 
the necessities of war combine to 
create the children’s Red Cross 
sales, which the parents loyally sup- 
port to produce the usual profit of 
about two dollars—apparently the 
neighbourhood ceiling for Red Cross 
sales. The woman-a-block project 
of the W.V.S. stimulated salvage 


however, it is 





In charge of Citizens’ Forum for the 
CBC are NEIL MORRISON, Super- 
visor of Talks and Public Affairs, and 
MRS. TANNIS MURRAY, who has 
just come to the CBC from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba Adult Education 
Department. 


drives; today it is the young boys 
in the neighbourhood who keep the 
salvage drives alive, who go from 
door to door of a Wednesday after- 
noon calling for “fats and bones”, 
ringing doorbells to win the war. 
The most recent venture in the 
neighbourhood, one of which I wish 
to make special mention, is the 
formation of Citizens’ Forums to 
listen to and discuss the radio broad- 
casts of the same name. Come eight 
o’clock of a Tuesday night, and the 
parents may be seen walking up the 
street to a neighbour’s place, leaving 
a high-school student in charge at 
home to see that the house doesn’t 
burn down nor the mice wake up and 
play. There were two forums in 
the neighbourhood last year—some 
thirty people discussing national and 
(Continued on page 46) 
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To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


There is an interesting angle to the Forum method which has never 
been sufficiently emphasized. It is the effect of Forum meetings, Forum 
discussion and Forum activity on the people in the Forum. Let us see what 
this effect is. 

We have heard a lot about how Farm Radio Forum has benefited the 
life of the community through action projects concerning health, education, 
and so on. If the value of Farm Forum were measured only in terms of 
these specific neighbourhood projects it would, even then, be quite worth- 
while. But actually its value goes much deeper than this. The action pro- 
jects are indications of a more permanent and fundamental value of Farm 
Radio Forum. 

First of all, Farm Forum is fun. The Forum meeting is an enjoyable 
experience which is shared by all the people in the community. You don’t 
mind hurrying around on Monday evening to get the chores done in time 
for the Farm Forum meeting. You know that your neighbours are doing 
the same thing, that the whole community is converging towards the same 
place in pleasurable anticipation of the activity of the evening. You mingle 
with your neighbours. The broadcast takes you far beyond the confines 
of your immediate experience. You lose yourself in discussion of some 
pertinent, timely topic which is directly related to your way of living. You 
become interested in developing with the other members of the group a 
good report of the discussion. You have some recreation and refreshments 
are served. In brief, you have a good time and your experience is 
broadened. 

This is good. Life on the farm can be taken so seriously that you don’t 
feel happy unless you are actually working. Your conscience begins to 
bother you if you sit down to read a book or study a problem. Our lives 
can become thin and shallow unless we keep an interest in the broader 
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picture of affairs. 
interest. 

But the most important effect of Farm Radio Forum results from the 
fact that it is an education in democratic techniques. We say glibly that 
Canada is a democracy and it is in the sense that we all have the chance to 
cast a ballot once in a while. But is that true democracy? The dictionary 
says that democracy means government of the people collectively. To 
have a democracy then we must all take part. But how is that possible? 

One trouble is that our conception of democracy has degenerated till 
we regard it as a kind of selling job. Policies and platforms and plans are 
developed by the “experts” at the top and then sold to the populace by the 
most effective means available. The successful party is apt to be the one 
which can control the most newspapers and other avenues of publicity. 

There are many people in Canada who regard this as the normal opera- 
tion of democracy. In other words they don’t believe in democracy. They 
may think they do. But they discount very heavily the value of any con- 
tribution to large-scale planning by ordinary people. When the chips are 
down their money is on the experts every time. At the same time they 
are apt to say that people don’t take enough interest in the affairs of the 
country. Apparently they do not grasp the connection between our peculiar 
practice of democracy and its inevitable results. 

Farm Radio Forum develops the ability of the people to talk and plan 
and act together. They get used to viewing the facts impartially, assessing 
their importance in relation to the problems under discussion and then 
deciding as a group what should be done. The fact that the findings of the 
groups are made known to the people ot Canada promptly and effectively 
through the review broadcast gives a real impetus to the process. 

There are two courses of action open to the citizens of the world. 
Either our course will be set by plans which we have had a hand in develop- 
ing and which we therefore understand and can control. Or our course 
will be set for us, by people who think they know better than we do what 
is good for them—and the world is much too small today for some of its 
people to go one way and some the other. 

Through experience which Farm Radio Forum makes possible, the 
rural people of Canada are gaining powers of democratic action which are 
giving them increasing influence in the trend of events. You, the Forum 
people, are learning the true meaning of democracy. 


Farm Radio Forum helps to develop that broader 


Yours sincerely, 


Racpu S. STAPLES. 
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A CBC produces the broadcasts 
for National Farm Radio Forum. 
This is the story of what happens 
before the broadcast reaches the 


listener. 


Farm Forum On The Air 


By Harry J. Boyle 


Rapio broadcasting still seems to 
many Canadians something of a 
miracle. The part the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation plays in 
National Farm Forum often re- 
mains, if not a miracle, at least a 
mystery to Forum members. 

The pattern is actually quite 
simple. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation provides twenty regular 
half-hour broadcasts on a coast-to- 
coast network of CBC and private 
stations as its share in the National 
Farm Radio Forum project. It is 
responsible for all arrangements in 
regard to these broadcasts; that is, 
station time, origination points, par- 
ticipants, preparation and produc- 
tion. 

As soon as the list of topics for 
the season has been definitely 
chosen, the CBC Farm Broadcast 
Department begins searching for the 
people best qualified to discuss the 
selected subjects. Farmers inter- 
ested in the project and agricultural 
and economic authorities are all con- 
sulted. 


We get excellent co-operation. In 
selecting the participants many 
things have to be taken into con- 
sideration. In the first place 
radio demands satisfactory speaking 
voices. Those participants selected 
have to stand the test of the micro- 
phone and the radio loudspeaker and 
it’s a fact that many voices, well 
qualified for ordinary speaking, 
simply do not register in radio. 

Not only must the participants 
have good radio voices, they must 
also represent the main fields of 
opinion on each subject. On top 
of this, the broadcasts must originate 
in various parts of the country, so 
as to give geographical representa- 
tion to all parts of rural Canada. 
This means, practically, that the 
CBC Farm Broadcast Department 
must find three or four people with 
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good radio voices and different 
points of view, who can be assembled 
for a weekend in Halifax or Saska- 
toon or some other spot on the map. 
This particular combination of re- 
quirements must be met for every 
broadcast. 

During the past a CBC Farm 
Broadcast Department representa- 
tive has acted as chairman for the 
entire series of farm forum broad- 
casts. During the coming season, 
a chairman will be chosen from out- 
side the Corporation to act for each 
series. For instance, at the begin- 
ning of the season, Watson H. 
Porter, editor of the Farmer's 
Advocate, will act as chairman for 
the series of broadcasts on “Land— 
Foundation of the Community,” and 
the three broadcasts in the series 
will originate on October 30th in 
the Maritimes, on November 6th in 
Ontario and on November 13th in 
the Prairies. 

The chairman and the three par- 
ticipants for each broadcast meet 
at a central point on the Friday 
morning prior to the Monday eve- 
ning broadcast, with a representa- 
tive of the CBC who is a competent 
radio producer. Discussion begins 
on the subject and, under the direc- 
tion of the chairman, the CBC pro- 
ducer makes notes for the prepara- 
tion of the script. They work on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. The 


script is revised by the participants 
on Monday morning and then typed. 
Late in the afternoon the broadcast 
is rehearsed in a studio and timed. 
Finally when they go on the air, 
they have been given the benefit of 
voice production and coaching in 
microphone technique and they read 
from the script. 





Preparing a script is a task that 
requires concentration and hard 


work. The CBC, realizing its 
responsibility as a publicly-owned 
Corporation, does not attempt at any 
time to influence the opinions of the 
participants on National Farm 
Radio Forum broadcasts. We act 
only in the capacity of seeing that 
the discussion is balanced and that 
from a radio technique standpoint 
they are the best possible. 

National radio has a responsibility 
to’the rural peoples of Canada, and 
the CBC through such broadcasts 
as National Farm Radio Forum is 
doing its best to fulfil it. 
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LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 






Off To A Good Start 


In almost any enterprise, a good 
beginning is half the battle. In dis- 
cussion groups and forums the suc- 
cess or even the continued existence 
of the group depends largely on 
what happens in the first few meet- 
ings. 

It’s not an easy matter to get off 
to a good start. ‘ The truth is that 
all the main problems likely to arise 
in a group appear in the first three 
or four gatherings. The talkative 
souls take the floor on the first 
evening ; the shy ones sit quietly in 
their chairs. Deep-seated disagree- 
ments emerge almost as soon as dis- 
cussion begins. The man with the 
pet peeve expresses it immediately. 

There are many ways of starting 
a group off. Farm Forum has one 
pattern, a young people’s club an- 
other. All groups are different 
because they are made up of differ- 
ent people. There are a few impor- 
tant points, however, which should 
be covered, in any group, in the first 
few meetings: 

@ First, all the mechanical details 
for the meetings should be arranged. 
The chairman (or series of chair- 
men) should be decided upon. Most 
groups need a secretary to take 
notes, get study-material out to the 
members, and do the other jobs 


which make for successful organiza- 
tion. The place and time, as well as 
the topics, should be settled. 

Very seldom can all these details 
be arranged before the group 
actually assembles, but only a limited 
amount of time should be spent on 
them. After all, the people came 
together to discuss! Most of these 
arrangements might be left to the 
last fifteen minutes of the first 
meeting. 

@ Secondly, the group should in 
the first few meetings reach agree- 
ment about its purpose and pro- 
gram. Nothing is more upsetting 
than to keep arguing for months 
about whether, for example, we 
should take part in action projects. 
The objective of the group should 
be settled early in the proceedings. 

One good way of doing this is for 
the chairman to call on each member 
in turn to say briefly what he hopes 
to gain by participation in the 
Forum or club. Out of the discus- 
sion which arises, a common purpose 
can usually be worked out. 

@ Third, the group should draw up 
its own rules for good discussion. 

If most of the people have par- 
ticipated in discussion groups before, 
the chairman may simply ask them 
what should be avoided if the group 




















is to be a success. Answers will 
come readily, and everyone, rather 
than just the chairman, will try to 
escape the pitfalls which ruin meet- 
ings. 

If, on the other hand, this is a 
new group, there isn’t much point in 
trying to outline rules until after 
they have gained some experience 
together. A few minutes at the end 
of each meeting might well be spent 
in talking frankly about how they 
are getting along, and how the dis- 
cussion might be improved. After 
a few sessions of this kind, the mem- 
bers will become very much aware 
of ABC’s of a successful discussion. 
@ Every single person should par- 
ticipate during the first few evenings. 
It’s up to the chairman to see that 
this happens, but it takes a little 
skill to accomplish. He must keep 
the talkative members from mono- 
polizing the floor, and he must en- 
courage the more hesitant ones to 
take part. 

Different methods may be used 
here. A direct question to Mrs. 
Jones may draw her in—but only if 
it’s something about which she’s 
sure to have some views or facts. 
Otherwise the focussing of every- 
one’s attention in her direction will 
embarrass her, and she won’t be able 
to think of a thing to say. 

Sometimes it is more effective for 


the chairman to go around the circle 
with some simple, direct question, 
asking everyone in turn for an 
answer. If the question is a good 
one, everyone will find himself mak- 
ing some kind of an answer. Before 
you know it, the quieter members 
will be right in on the discussion. 

A question like: “What do you 
think of Dumbarton Oaks?” won’t 
work. Many people may think the 
chairman is referring to some kind of 
tree. Others will know this was the 
scene of a recent conference on 
world security, but little about what 
went on there. Better questions are: 
“Ts there any housing problem right 
here in Centreville?” or “What do 
you think would make farm life more 
attractive to your children?” Often, 
but not always, the questions in the 
study-material you are using, will 
be excellent for this purpose. 

These suggestions don’t by any 
means solve all the problems you 
will face in your group discussion. 
But you are off to a good start if in 
the first few meetings you accom- 
plish these four things: 

@Arrange all the 
organization. 

@ Agree on your objective. 

@Establish some rules for good 
group discussion. 

@ Get everyone participating freely 
in the discussion. 


details of 
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YOUTH IN CRISIS 


2 reels. Running time: 18 minutes. 
16mm. Black and White, Sound. 
Tuts film, made by March of Time, 
poses the question, “Are measures to 
protect society a luxury?” It is high 
time the question was asked. The film 
itself dramatizes some of the causes for 
concern in the United States: the re- 
jection of one out of every four white 
draftees on mental or nervous grounds; 
domestic upheaval with the wartime 
mother working outside the home; 
squalid trailer camps; reversal of the 
previous downward trend in juvenile 
delinquency. Facts and figures are 
presented, and some of the United 
States’ leading authorities in the wel- 

fare field are introduced. 

The film is made with all the finesse 
of a company which need spare no 
expense. It was produced with suffi- 
cient interest and yet discretion to have 
tated distribution in the regular com- 
mercial theatres; above all, it is 
thought-provoking. 

Its value lies in raising problems 
rather than in indicating solutions. 
Youth in Crisis glosses over the more 
deep-rooted causes and remedies of 
delinquency. The need for community 
action is expressed, and some remedial 
steps are suggested, such as after-hour 
recreation at school, day nurseries, and 
“dry” night-clubs for teen-agers. But 
no one voices the fact that behind the 
poor homes and rotten communities lie 





deeper social and economic problems. 
Only an alert group might work its 
way through to these basic issues. 

Fortunately this film is available 
through most of the film libraries in 
Canada. If you cannot get it locally, 
write to the National Film Board for 
the nearest source. It is excellent for 
adult group discussion—especially for 
service clubs, Home and School Asso- 
ciations, and social workers. 


SyLv1a CAMPBELL 


PAINTERS OF QUEBEC 


2 reels. Running time: 18 minutes. 
16 mm. Colour. Sound. Released 
in August, 1944. 

Tuis is a reassuring film. Seeing it, 
you again find that the National Film 
Board produces not only war propa- 
ganda, but broader educational fea- 
tures. This is a beautiful thing, of 
lovely colours and quiet pastoral shots, 
without reference to fighting. It is 
well worth seeing. 

To those who do not know Quebec 
and its landscapes, it is an introduc- 
tion; to those who do, a pleasant re- 
fresher. The film shows the work of 
seven painters: Suzor Coté, Clarence 
Gagnon, Marc Aurele Fortin, Jean 
Paul Lemieux, Alfred Pellin, Henri 
Masson, and André Bieler. It depicts 
something of the country in which 
each paints, and the situation in which 
each finds his setting. 














As art education, the film has its 
limitations. The narrative, written 
by Marius Barbeau, moves too quickly 
for one who is a novice in the field. 
The end of the film leaves one glowing 
with its beauty, but confused as to 
which artist is which, and how their 
subjects and techniques differ. The 
picture includes little historical back- 
ground which would relate these men 
to the development of Quebec. Nor 
does it deal with the work of other 
less prominent contemporary artists. 
This film is available through the 
National Film Society. It will be of 
special interest for audiences in gen- 
eral, and art appreciation groups or 
classes in particular. 
SyLv1a CAMPBELL 


DISINHERITED AND 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 


Two films, Tomorrow's World and 
Disinherited, were screened at the 
Quebec Conference of Citizens’ Forums 
held at Montreal on October 14. We 
deliberately selected these particular 
8-minute films to demonstrate two 
widely separate types of documentary. 

Disinherited, a product of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, is a 
straightforward, almost pedestrian, ex- 
posé of children’s aid in Gotham. In 
spite of a faulty sound track (or was 
it John Kieran’s inadequate voice?) it 
tells a story. 

The audience discussed the use to 
which this picture could be put. One 
‘ person suggested it showed the effect 
of slums and bad housing on children. 
Another thought it demonstrated the 
inadequacy of children’s aid unless 
basic economic conditions were tackled 
(hardly, we would think, the original 
purpose of the film). Finally, it was 
decided that the only accurate use for 
this film would be to introduce the pos- 


sibilities of children’s aid to a com- 
munity group interested in planning 
such a program locally. 

Tomorrow's World reveals the 
National Film Board at its worst. The 
film is little more than a wordy script 
with pictures tacked on to make it 
interesting. There is ample evidence 
in today’s world that much of the good 
we covet for tomorrow’s world has 
been achieved. Yet few of the pictorial 
sequences give specific documentation 
to the statements in the script. There 
are few visual sequences in the film 
that could not be substituted. Too 
many of the sequences we have seen 
somewhere else before. 

The producer of the film seems to 
have followed the dictum of the modern 
advertiser: if a thing is stated often 
enough and emphatically enough, peo- 
ple will believe it. Hitler went just 
one step further by saying that even 
the biggest lie thus repeated would 
be believed and acted upon. 

The adult educator can use films 
about tomorrow’s world, but not films 
like this one. Though structurally 
superior to Disinherited, it must be 
discarded as an instrument in educa- 
tion because it lacks integrity. Dis- 
inherited, though a bad film and low 
in entertainment value, was honest 
and factual. Used in the right situa- 
tion, it would undoubtedly stimulate 
discussion on children’s aid problems. 

The comparison of these two films 
underlines a dilemma facing adult edu- 
cation: how can we know without first 
having seen a film, if it is suitable for 
the needs of a given situation? We 
can do little more in this space than 
suggest the criteria for judging films. 
We need many more groups like the 
Film Preview Committees recently 
organized in Montreal and Toronto to 
do this job. 


R. ALEx SIM 












































LAND OF THE MIDDLE WAY 


The Scandinavian Countries, 1720- 
1865, by B. J. Hovde. 2 vols.; 
Chapman and Grimes, Boston, 1944. 
$15.00. 

No part of the world was more in the 

public mind before 1939 as representa- 

tive of gradual, sensible reform than 

Scandinavia, the Land of the Middle 

Way. Yet, there was little sound 

factual knowledge upon which people 

could base their opinions of these 
accomplishments. Dr. Hovde’s two 
volumes go a long way towards filling 
the gap in our knowledge of the back- 
ground of Scandinavian development, 
especially as the period 1720-1865 is 
crucial in the forming of present-day 

Scandinavia. A comprehension of the 

ideas and outlook which arose during 

that time, and of the industrial, agri- 
cultural, and social changes that took 
place, are therefore essential. 

The main question in every reader’s 
mind will likely be, “How did the 
Scandinavian countries achieve the 
admirable state of society they had in 
1939?” One could hardly ask an 
author whose work ends in 1865, to 
give a full answer to that question. 
Nevertheless, certain essential parts of 
the answer appear in this book. 

Firstly, after 1815, save for the 
minor Prusso-Danish war in 1864, 
Scandinavia is able to live in peace 
until 1940. This long era of peace was 
a major opportunity in itself, vouch- 
safed to few, if any other nations. It 
is clear that Scandinavians made the 
most of it. 


Secondly, though Scandinavia lay 
off the beaten path during this time, 
and so was not beset by the terrible 
military pressures that weighed upon 
greater powers, yet Scandinavians had 
all the benefit of the thinking and 
action of the greater states. The 
author shows emphatically that Scan- 
dinavia was very much in touch with 
the main stream of European and 
American thought. In fact, Scan- 
dinavians clearly arrived at their pre- 
war social and political synthesis by a 
selective adaptation of ideas and prac- 
tices that originated elsewhere, for the 
most part, in England, America, 
France, and Germany. 

Thirdly, the Scandinavian countries 
are small, and, as small nations, they 
have not been tempted to imperialistic 
ambitions through nationalistic im- 
pulses as have greater powers, though 
they have been moved by similar 
nationalistic passions. 

Fourthly, it is evident that there the 
older privileged classes gave way 
before the demands for reform pro- 
voked by new views and new condi- 
tions as they did not in France, 
Germany, or Russia. It was a grudg- 
ing surrender of position under severe 
pressure, but the main fact is that they 
did bow to the pressures. Moreover, 
this process was under way before the 
French Revolution. 

It is a pity that Dr. Hovde did not 
analyze the reasons for this particular 
process more clearly, as it is vital to 
the general explanation of Scan- 
dinavian development. Another omis- 



















































sion is the failure to discuss the part 
played by the legal system. In Eng- 
land the strong emphasis upon the 
common law was critical in bringing 
about a gradual democratic develop- 
ment. In France the revival of Roman 
Law gave absolute monarchy a tre- 
mendously powerful instrument of con- 
trol. Where does law fit into the 
picture of Scandinavian development? 














’ Dr. Hovde’s work is one that no Books for ; 
library should fail to possess. It is a Study Groups ; 
reference work of first-rate importance. | 
But for the general reader it is too YOUNG CANADA | 
expensive and too long. In part, CONFERS / 
especially in the first two chapters, it 
smacks of P.H.O. research technique, eee fe me — be . 
though in general it is well written are reports of the Y.M.C.A. Con- 
in a smooth style. The reader may ee, oe Fae Bg Bw Ba 
very well disagree with the economic- Education and Leisure Time, Em- . 
sociological interpretation of history de ene f a — pw i 
which prevails in this book, but to do leaders of discussion groups will ) 

find the book an excellent source of | 
so here would take us beyond the scope material.”—B. C. Teacher. 45 cents. 1] 


of this review. F 
Ricuarp M. SAUNDERS CANADA, THE WAR AND if 
AFTER 


Prepared by The National Young ly 
Men’s Committee, Y.M.C.A. A series 
of study outlines. The subjects dis- 
cussed are: the situation we face; 
. the world we fight for; Canada’s 

New Titles war effort; problems in post-war ° 
Canada; the special obligations of a 
Christian in a world at war. “Can 





The Democratic Way Pamphlets be commended for its excellent 
‘ condensation of the vital facts now 
No. 4 Freedom of Conscience before the country." —Seturday Night. 
econd @ on. cents. 
No. 5 Freedom and the Law 











No. 6 The Problem of Race WE DISCUSS CANADA 
THESE pamphlets, prepared by and for Prepared by The National Young : 
: Men’s Committee, Y.M.C.A. A series 
school teachers, are published by the of Gandy eullines on Canatiien yeub- 
Canadian Council of Education For lems. Subjects are: social services, 
=48 : : " civil liberties, political problems, ; 
Citizenship and the Canadian Asso cunenie aeiann sae ) 
ciation for Adult Education. They are problems, labour problems, post- 
; ; war problems. “This book will be 
designed for use not only in school, ieee, we sheatd Giak, t 
but for Home and School Associations every generation of Canadians that 
H H has the will and gumption to think 
and other community groups with for itself.”—Calgary Herald. Third 
which teachers may be associated. edition. 75 cents. 
They include useful bibliographies and 
5 questions for discussion. The price is THE RYERSON PRESS 
10c a copy, with reduced rates for TORONTO 
| bloc orders. 
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PAMPHLETS 





THE TRUTH ABOUT RACE 


The Races of Mankind, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, no. 85, by Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish. Toronto, Pro- 
gress Books. 1943. 

Tuts is without doubt the most au- 

thoritative popular pamphlet on the 

race question. Written by two 
members of the Department of 

Anthropology, Columbia University, it 

translates the most recent scientific 

findings about racial differences into 
language that anyone can understand. 

The main points are illustrated with 

unusually clever cartoons. 

If every school child were exposed 
to this pamphlet, the next generation 
of Canadians might grow up free from 
some of the myths which race pre- 
judice has invented. Certainly Cana- 
dian adults should read this booklet. 
It clarifies once and for all the absolute 
lack of scientific basis for saying that 
some races are more intelligent than 
others, or that civilization is the 
monopoly of one race. It establishes 
clearly just what “race” is and isn’t. 
“Freedom from fear”, the authors 
state, “is the way to cure race pre- 
judice.” 

The authority and objectivity of 
this pamphlet is guaranteed by the 
eminence of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was set up in 1935 in the 
United States by a group of people 
who thought there was a great amount 
of good research being done which 
should reach the public in an easy-to- 
take form. 


The founders were the heads of five 
research organizations—the Brookings 
Institute, the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, the 20th Century Founda- 
tion, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and the Foreign Policy Association. 
But the agencies themselves had no 
part in the Committee’s formation. 

The Committee members, mostly 
educators, writers, editors, and re- 
search organization officials, meet 
every month to decide what needs to 
be published. None of them are paid. 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS 


The Nations Have Declared, The 
Documents Issued by the United 
Nations, with comments by Lorna 


Savage. Published by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1944. 28 pp. 15c. 


Some of the most important political 
milestones in this war, up to May 
1944, are recorded in this pamphlet. 
It contains the texts of the agreements 
reached at Cairo, Moscow, and Te- 
heran, the United Nations Agreement, 
the Constitution of UNRRA, the 
Charter framed at the Philadelphia 
ILO Conference, and others equally 
important. 

This is 


invaluable material for 


groups studying international affairs. 
Here, in black and white, are the 
documents which have become by- 
words among the people of the United 
Nations. 

The commentary which places each 

















in its historical setting is useful, 
although one might occasionally ques- 
tion the interpretation. The value of 
the material is unfortunately somewhat 
obscured by very small type and over- 
crowded pages. 

One hopes that the CIIA will pro- 
duce a companion booklet with material 
from the Bretton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks and Montreal UNRRA Con- 


ferences. 


EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 


British Schools and the War. Pub- 
lished by the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 9 pp. 

The New Education Bill, by H. C. 
Dent, University of London Press. 
32 pp. 

THE first of these two pamphlets por- 

trays in a most interesting manner 

some of the adjustments British 
schools have made to wartime con- 
ditions. In spite of the fact that about 

1000 schools have been seriously 

damaged or destroyed, education in 

Great Britain is probably serving the 

community more effectively than ever 

before. Here are two examples: 


“The teaching of cooking in Home 
Economics classes has been linked to 
the rationing system; the children are 
taught how to make the most of the 
rationed and unrationed foods, how to 
cook them so as to provide the most 
nourishment, how to avoid waste. . . 
In many schools mending has taken 
the place of handicrafts or fine sewing, 
the children bringing their own 
clothes, or their family’s and learning 
how best to repair them. .. .” 


“The percentage of elementary 
school children in England and 
Wales receiving school meals rose 
from 2.4% in June 1940 to 20.4% in 
May 1943. The goal is 75% by the 
spring of 1944.” 
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Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 
ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 
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The second pamphlet tells what the 
new education bill for England is, and 
what changes it would bring about. 
It is written by an educationist who 
believes the Bill should be supported, 
not on the grounds of perfection, but 
because it promises extensive and 
practical advance. In his discussion 
Mr. Dent does not hesitate to point 
out where the measure makes com- 
promises, or fails to settle finally such 
thorny questions as religious instruc- 
tion. 

The publicly-provided schools are 
to be available free to all children 
between the ages of 2 and 18 years. 
Perhaps the most novel aspect of the 
Bill is a system of Young People’s 
Colleges, to provide “such further edu- 
cation, including physical, practical 
and vocational training, as will enable 
them to develop their various apti- 
tudes and capacities, and will prepare 
them for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship.” These will operate on a part- 
time, evening or vacation basis to 
serve young people who are employed. 
Except for certain exemptions, it will 
be compulsory for all young people 
up to 18 years of age to attend. 


REPAIRING OUR NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Summary of the Ganaraska Report. A 
study in land use with recommenda- 
tions for the rehabilitation of the 
area in the post-war period. Pub- 
lished by the Ontario Conservation 
and Reforestation Association, 1944. 
19 pp. 

A FULL report of this comprehensive 

survey now appeared under the title, 

The Ganaraska Watershed. Busy peo- 

ple will welcome this brief summary, 

published earlier. Dr. R. C. Wallace 
in the foreword describes the purposes 
and results of the survey: 


“The area through which the 
Ganaraska River runs is approximately 
one hundred square miles in extent. 
Around the Port Hope area, where the 
river empties into Lake Ontario, there 
are still flourishing farms. But a 
great part of the headwaters is today 
a barren waste. Its prosperous days 
of lumbering, settlement and substan- 
tial contribution to Canadian wealth 
are merely history, although history 
that is all too recent in terms of the 
exploitation and exhaustion of re- 














FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Unitarians believe that religion and life are one; that the 
spiritual world is part of the natural world; that the world is 
now too small for anything but brotherhood, and before 
brotherhood can be universal it must be based upon the 
principle that all men are created free. 
enough to be the master of another, so no man can be wise 
enough to bind another in belief. 
orthodoxies and proclaim the Free and Universal Church. 


For Unitarian literature (free), write to 
216 JARVIS ST.. TORONTO, ONT. 


This advertisement is sponsored by Canadian Unitarian Churches. 


As no man is good 


Unitarians reject all 
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THE RACES OF MANKIND 


By Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish 





“It would be a good idea if the compulsory study of this booklet 

should be part of the religious instruction so zealously advocated 
by the elect. For here the Christian attitude is fortified by the 
cold conclusions of science.” So commented the book reviewer of 
The Monetary Times. 


“The Races of Mankind goes pretty thoroughly into the business 
of telling us that the size or shape of a man’s head has little to 
do with his brain capacity and that the tilt of a nose or the 
slant of an eye will proclaim his fitness to be accepted into polite 
society.” (The Winnipeg Free Press.) 


The authors are members of the faculty of anthropology, 
Columbia University, and present in a new and exciting way, 
the most devastating arguments against the proponents of racism 
in any form. 


— FIFTEEN CENTS — 


Ask for these Public Affairs Pamphlets 
from Bookstores and Newsstands 


FREEDOM FROM WANT. A WORLD GOAL 
WORKERS AND BOSSES ARE HUMAN 
WHY RACE RIOTS? 

WAR, BABIES AND THE FUTURE 
REBUILDING EUROPE AFTER VICTORY 
FREEDOM OF THE AIR 
VITAMINS FOR HEALTH 
AND MANY OTHERS 


Prepared and Written by Experts 


PROGRESS BOOKS 


TYRRELL BLDG. TORONTO 
Distributors in Canada for Public Affairs Committee Inc. 
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sources. While the major purposes 
of the survey were to determine how 
a balanced redevelopment of the re- 
sources of the watershed area could be 
carried through, it has seemed valu- 
able, in order to point the lesson of the 
lack of conservation, to recapitulate 
some of this history. ... 

“The practical conclusions of the 
report are that in the Ganaraska area 
a rehabilitation programme can be 
carried through in two years with the 
assistance of 500 men at an approx- 
imate cost of $500,000 exclusive of the 
cost of the land which would have to 
be acquired. The projects would in- 
clude woodlot improvement, tree 
planting, erosion control, dam con- 
struction, the organization of recrea- 
tional centres, and farm improvement. 
What applies to this area applies in a 
general way to other areas of a similar 
kind. The report may, therefore, be 
taken as a type report, of general 
significance for the conservation and 


rehabilitation of all our resources 
throughout Canada. And in evaluat- 
ing the estimates of costs of the 


Ganaraska plan, it should be remem- 
bered that this would provide for only 
a small area in need of such treatment. 
The amount will have to be multiplied 
many times to take care of all the 
needy areas of the country.” 


J.HM. 





SOILS AFFECT HEALTH 


Soils and Health. An address given 
by Professor J. H. Ellis. Published 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
Province of Manitoba, April 1944. 
24 pp. 

THE science of nutrition has developed 

with great rapidity. This pamphlet 

covers one aspect of the subject: the 
effect of soils on the health of both 
animals and men. It contains much 
interesting and some rather startling 
information. Professor Ellis tells, for 
example, of a district in Manitoba 
where hardly a man over 45 years of 
age was capable of doing a full day’s 
work. They all suffered from arthritis. 
Research showed that the soils in this 
district were low in phosphate. By 
fertilizing garden crops with phos- 
phate, and adding it directly to the 
diet, many of the affected persons 
began to recover. He gives many in- 
stances where soil deficiencies cause 
disease or abnormality in livestock. 
The writer concludes that farmers 
must face the responsibility not only of 
taking good care of the land, but of 
ensuring the finest quality of food pro- 
duction. The farmer’s share in pre- 
venting malnutrition is the production 
and distribution of the perfect diet for 
the nation. Scientific research depart- 
ments of universities provide tools for 
the farmer striving for this objective. 


a 
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Threatens Family Life 
(Continued from page 24) 


attempt to rear a family on the 
same income that her unmarried sis- 
ters are getting. As a matter of 
cold economic fact, men and women 
will not marry and rear families 
when they know beforehand that the 
two persons and their children must 
live on the amount that one person 
ordinarily receives. If it is at- 
tempted, it will mean a sharply- 
reduced standard of living for the 
family. Slum conditions and juven- 
ile delinquency, bad as they are to- 
day, appear paradisal as compared 
with the conditions which will pre- 
vail in the society which accepts an 
unqualified equal-pay-for-equal-work 
policy. 

However, rather than face these 
lower standards of living, prospec- 
tive fathers and mothers will not 
marry. This brings us to the heart 
of the matter. Equal pay for equal 
work means the dissolution of the 
marriage system... . 


CHARLES S. GULSTON 








Deserves Equal Pay 
(Continued from page 25) 


want to live in a home similar to 
the one I had during my married 
years, I must pay a house-keeper a 
good wage and provide meals and a 
room for her. Then, instead of 
finding companionship and interest 
in my home, for which I paid only a 
happy smile and a cheerful word, I 


must spend money to seek society 
and diversion among my fellows. In 
my opinion, a wife living at home 
is very foolish to think that the 
salary of a woman teacher can buy 
anything to equal the happiness she 
enjoys. 

I have listened with much amaze- 
ment and some sense of shock to 
the complaints of the men teachers 
about having to share their income 
with a wife instead of having it all 
to themselves as women teachers 
may do. If money is the chief good 
in life, I do not know why any man, 
teacher or not, gets married. Obvi- 
ously, the reason must be that most 
men prefer a comfortable home and 
a life companion to money in the 
bank. 

I agree with Mr. Gulston that 
marriage and the rearing of families 
is necessary to the State; but in the 
past the matter of income has not 
prevented women earning salaries 
from giving them up to become 
homemakers, even when it meant 
living on much less money; and I 
cannot see why women should think, 
feel, and act differently in the future. 

I have a young son for whose sup- 
port I receive exemption in my in- 
come tax. As compared with some 
of my colleagues who have heavy 
obligations for which they can claim 
no exemption, I feel I pay very little. 
Of course, the amount of tax 
exemption allowed me by the Gov- 
ernment by no means covers the 
expense of my son’s upkeep, but I 

(Continued on next page) 



















































feel I am repaid for what I spend 
on him many times over in the com- 
panionship and unfailing interest I 
enjoy in him. 

All of us have to pull in our belts 
to pay for the war, and if those of 
use who have children have to pull 
in our belts more tightly than those 
who have none we have the bigger 
stake in the future of the country. 

JEAN CAMERON 


na Neighbourhood 


(Continued from page 29) 





international affairs every Tuesday 
night all winter. 

How did the forums get started? 
Someone heard about the Citizens’ 
Forum project, mentioned it to the 
neighbours, they liked the idea and 
began to meet at one home or an- 
other Tuesday night. As 
No fancy gadgets, 
no high-powered machinery, no gilt- 
edged invitations—just neighbour- 
hood co-operation and doughnuts 
and coffee. But it is this neigh- 
bourhood co-operation which is so 
important. The sense of community 
in the neighbourhood is the ground 
in which this project has found 
roots, a project more important to 
the national well-being than any 
which the neighbourhood has yet 
taken up. 

The neighbours do not always like 
each others’ ideas. After the broad- 
cast, when the forums begin to dis- 
cuss the subject of the evening, be 
it health or housing, Russia or the 


each 


simple as that. 


British Commonwealth, there is 
often as much disagreement as there 
is agreement among the members 
of the forums. And yet, when the 
evening is over and the last word 
said, who knows what prejudices 
have been shaken, what new ideas 
formed? The sifting-down process 
which occurs when discussion is 
ended gives rise to a new set of 
opinions. Growth takes place be- 
tween discussions, not during them, 
but without discussion there would 
be far less growth. 

One day the war will be over and 
the neighbours will be free to seek 
more of their interests and pleasures 
farther afield. It will be interesting 
to see whether the neighbourhood 
will survive. There 
believe that it will. The idea of 
“community” is growing. The 
Citizens’ Forum is only one of a 
number of organizations backing 
housing projects, town planning, 
community centres, all of which 
emphasize the neighbourhood as the 
source of individual satisfaction and 
the centre of national vitality. 
People seem to have recognized the 
opportunity which the neighbour- 
hood provides not only for the ex- 
pression of citizenship (which, after 
all, has to begin its growth in a 
reasonably small locale) but also 
simply for enjoying themselves. One 
has to “belong” to something in a 
big city. A neighbourhood can 
offer as diversified opportunities for 
human activities as its members 
wish. 


is reason to 

















Farmer's Future 
(Continued from page 10) 


The Subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions were concrete on many points. 
It stated that at least 125,000 new 
farm buildings were required—of 
these 100,000 for replacement and 
25,000 to provide separate units 
where two or families live together. 
This figure would have to be revised 
if an increase in land settlement is 
contemplated. In addition, 188,000 
dwellings were in need of outside 
repairs. This takes no account of 
the inside conditions and facilities 
of farm homes. 

The report recommended that 
nearly 100,000 homes be built in the 

first ten years following the peace 
at the rate of 5,000 to 15,000 
Such a program 
would take care of a part of the 
accumulated backlog, and provide 
for the replacement of many obsolete 
houses in the next decade. 





houses per year. 


To make such a program possible, 
comprehensive revisions of the 
National Housing Act, 1938, were 
suggested. 

In order to reduce some of the 
difficulty of financing new farm 
homes, it was recommended that the 
terms of loans to owners or occu- 
pants should be made more lenient 
by (a) the eliminatton of down pay- 
ment requirements, (b) a substan- 
tial reduction in the rate of interest, 
and (c) the adjustment of amortiza- 
tion payments to cash receipts of 
farmers. Although no_ specific 





interest rate was mentioned in the 
report, the Subcommittee seemed to 
infer a reduction of the present. rate 
to at least 34% per cent. 

The Subcommittees on Agricul- 
tural Policy together with the Sub- 
committees on Conservation and 
Development of Natural Resources, 
and Post-War Problems of Women, 
recommended a broad rural elec- 
trification program with Federal 
assistance from public funds if 
necessary. 

We have dealt only with the activ- 
ities of the Dominion Government 
reconstruction committees. Plans 
are, however, being made by the 
provinces.t The Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture has submitted its 
post-war program to the Dominion 
Government. 

A number of measures relating 
directly or indirectly to post-war 
agriculture have already been dealt 
with in one way or another by the 
Dominion Parliament during the 
session concluded this year (1944). 

Price Supports:—The Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Act is designed 
to support prices of agricultural 
products during the transition from 
war to peace. 





1The following are some of the reports 
that have been published: 

Report of the Manitoba Electrification 
Enquiry Commission, 1942. 

Interim Report of the Post-War Re- 
construction Committee to the Legisla- 
ture of Alberta, March, 1944. 

Interim Report of the Post-War Re- 
lhabilitation Council. Province of British 


Columbia, January, 1943. 











Export Credits: —The Export 
Credit Insurance Act was passed 
with a view to encouraging and 
assisting export trade in a period 
of probable uncertainty in world 
economic conditions. The Act pro- 
vides for the incorporation of the 
Export Credit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. There are two features to this 
Act—one providing insurance to 
persons engaged in export trade 
against risk of loss; the other the 
extension of credit to facilitate ex- 
port operations. 

Farm Improvement:—The Farm 
Improvement Loans Act is designed 
to encourage the provision of inter- 
mediate and short-term credit to 
farmers for the improvement and 
development of farms and for the 
improvement of living conditions. 

Farm Housing: — Under the 
National Housing Act, 1944, gov- 
ernment assistance and extensive 
government guarantees are provided 
for on a wide variety of housing pro- 
jects and other activities. Terms of 
the loans made to farmers, as they 
apply to the construction of farm 
houses, provide that the instalment 
of principal, interest, and taxes pay- 
able will be related as much as pos- 
sible to the probable cash-income of 
farmers. 

Family Allowances:—Under the 
Family Allowances Act, cash allow- 
ances will be paid in respect to all 
children in Canada. 

It is plain, from a consideration 
of the activities underway, that au- 
thorities generally recognize that no 
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single program by itself can bring 
prosperity to agriculture. For 
example, a rural electrification pro- 
gram may not be possible in a 
partially settled area. Even cheap 
electric power cannot be made avail- 
able to farmers who have insufficient 
income to meet the monthly charge. 
Then again, the availability of elec- 
tric power is dependent upon the 
measures taken to maintain water 
resources within the area in question. 
A land ownership program is closely 
tied in with adequate farm credit. 
Technological changes in agricul- 
ture are, to a large extent, related 
to the size of the farm and nature 
of farm practices, and have to be 
dealt with accordingly. Social 
security measures for farmers, such 
as health insurance, sickness bene- 
fits, family allowances, old age pen- 
sions, must be considered as part 
and parcel of any agricultural policy. 
It should also be remembered that 
the attainment of a high level of in- 
dustrial employment is an_indis- 
pensible means for accomplishing 
the ends Canadian farmers seek. 

To be successful, post-war plan- 
ning requires the joint effort of all 
groups within the country. Do- 
minion-Provincial co-operation is 
necessary in working out programs 
for agricultural stability, because the 
problems of agriqulture vary greatly 
in each province. And from farmers 
and their organizations, as well as 
universities and other agencies, must 
come many of the ideas for a post- 
war agriculture. 








What About The Jews? 


‘How is anti-Jewish sentiment to be accounted for? 


y In the first place it may be well to emphasize that we are dealing 


not with any inborn racial antipathy. Science tells us emphatically 
that there is no such thing. A child is born as naked of prejudice 
as he is naked of clothes ; for both these types of things he is dependent 
upon his elders and society at large. Even if science did not deny 
the existence or possibility of hereditary dislikes, history would remind 
us of lengthy periods during which Jew and Gentile got along with 
something approaching a minimum of friction. . . . Anti-Semitism 
may be part of one’s social inheritance, but it certainly is not the 
inescapable product of innate dislike toward people of a particular 
ancestral stock.” 


/ “Anti-Semitism rests, and always has rested, largely and per- 
haps chiefly, upon economic wrongs that puzzle the ignorant and 
suffering masses; and experience justifies the faith that it will dis- 
appear as and when economic reform gives the ordinary man a sense 
of security and self-realization comparable or superior to that already 
achieved in Soviet Russia. The treatment and status of the Jew is, 
and always has been, an index of class unrest. When a cycle is many 
times repeated, we are justified in assuming some common factor. | 
think that we have found it. ANTI-SEMITISM IS THE 
RATIONALIZATION OF HATRED OF THE HATEFUL 
THINGS IN THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SYSTEM.” 
/ 
| “Since anti-Semitism is the monstrous child of ignorance and 


the call is for serious study on the part of people 


insane nationalism, 
of good will and for the persistent spread of information and the 
courageous facing of facts however personally disagreeable they may 
be; and for patient steps to curb dangerous forms and degrees of 
nationalistic thought and emotion. In these fields there is work for 


all of us.” 


From “IVhat About the Jews” by Dr. Norman Black. Available 
FREE from 198 College St., Toronto. 








'f you belong to a Farm Forum— 


you'll want to read FOOD FOR THOUGHT regularly and 
pass it around among your friends. 


Every month we bring you a letter from Ralph Staples, 
your national secretary, telling about the job he thinks 
Farm Forum can do in this country. 


Every month we bring you stories about what Forum 
people are doing and thinking—action projects, brief 
reports of Forum Findings, news from all across Canada. 


Every month FOOD FOR THOUGHT carries a column 
on how to lead group discussion, with practical sugges- 
tions for meeting the problems which are bound to arise 
in Forums, as well as brief reviews of pamphlets, books 


and films which fit into the topics you are discussing. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT is a link between your Forum 
and the wider movement of thought and action which is 
going to make democracy really work in this Canada of 
ours. 


At your next Forum meeting, take up a collection, and 
send us this letter: 


Food For Thought, 
198 College St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to Food For Thought. 


Name 


Address 





